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.ABSTRACT 



' tais^gaining was 
Califbrnia and 
persons' active 



The influence, of citizens\on educational collective 
examined in th^s study, of exght school diStr-ic'ts' in 
Illinois.* Data were 'collected through interviews with 
in collective bargaining and observaticn of tairgaining 
sessions and other meetidgs,. The study revealed that citizens rarely 
*participateod£rectly in 'collective bargaining but may have strong c>. 
influence over it through school b^ard recall votes or elections* The 
authors ,differ^ptiat,e between client pairti'cipation^ (in which parents 
act a»representatives of %heir chilijren's rights) ''and citizen 
participation Min jrhich paren<;*s attemot to alter organisational 
policy ind^ practice) and dispiiss cau^s/f or^aovement frci the former 
to ^:he lattter* The authors; identify ^three decision- making arenas: 
•legal/polit icalr ,J^,riofessional/bvireaucrati(?# and labor relations* Ihey 
suggest that the criteria that^citiien^ use in deciding whether to 
participate in a partidAlar arena ar^ peirmfeability of the arena, 
*efficacy of ente^r ihg\that , arena, a*nd efficiency , of influencing • 
decisions ^in that, arena^ The-report co^icludes that s^nc€ the criteria, 
used by ctti\ens in deciding how and wh'en "to participate pleads them 
aw&y.'^fr on 'direct participation, in'' collective bargaijiing; putlic * 
policy attention ought to, be focUsed ojn encouraging citizen influence 
'rat|iec ^han on f urthering' direct participation,* (Author/JM): . ^; , 
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PREFACE' ^ . • ' ^^^^ , ' 

; The Institute fq^: Kesponsive Education Is Reports are in oiitgxgwth of* 
lftE*s continuing Interest in citizen participation in educational decision-^^* 
-making* The study/on which this Report *is based was Wde possible, in part, 
iby the N^ional' Institute of Education grant no. 6-79-0G36. Earlier versions 
of this Report by Charles T- Kerchner, .Douglas Mitchell, Gabrielle Pryor i ! 
and WaVne Erdk we^re presented before meetings of the information^ PisoigctV 
for Education ^network and the Anercian Educational Research Association in the ' 
Spring of 1981 • • * ^ ' . «r 

' S - 

The contents of thiS Report and the opinions expressed are solely those . 

^ . /' — ' 

of the authors and do not necessaril^f^ reflect the policy ot. NIE or IPE. 

« Editing and production work at IRE^was the responsibility of Gian S. 

JiOjnbardo,* aided by CWen ftel^en . Cw. Dan^ Rudolph, Janet R. Holt2,'Karen Garafola 

and Mopica Bignelli al^so assisted in the production of this* Report, 



ABSTRACT . * * ' 

Q . > .1 . 

^ This Iteport examines^the varioiS^ means by ydiich' citizens choose- to 
influen6e school policies within the' context educational cqjledtive bar- 
gai^^ng. it is. thfe' result of a study p!f four schSol districts' in California 
JCid four scho'ol district's^ in lAinois through an entire bargaihi^ig cycle-, 
from* issu;. information to ;^ettlemenrb. Contained in this Report ar^ ' 

.'• The finding that although citizens rare-^^^jartijcipate. directly in'- 
• collective -bargainijig (o^ing to the closed nature of such 

negotiations), their influence may nevertheless\be quite strong 
e.g. through, s.chool board recall votes "^r elect4.ons. * . . 

• ^ A description of the movement* from 'client participation " • 

to citizen participation)^ ^ which parentis' who see them- ' ^ 
selves as protecting t^ie rights of their children become 
converted into citizens intent bn. altering organizational • 
policy and practice.* ^ ■/ > * « 

^ • -I'^e "iteria for.citizen.^^^ticipatVon^krfwLch-i^^^ ■ ' * 

different arenas for deciEiiSnmaking:_LiheJ.egal/poiitical** 

• aitena, the- professional/bureaucratic. arefta, and the- arena 
\^ * of labor relations. - ~ ' ' v 

* • •' • • • • 

V • .Three models of school .democracy an^ equality of ihfluence: 

. ' ' informed competition, in which equ/ty ceiters on' a perception 
' J 9^ legitimacy iii how Secisions are made; issue Vesppnsivfeness 
; in which etJUity centers on a -fih9ling bf legitimacy in what 
' is decided; and dissatisfaction , in which equity cehtere On 
^ a- finding of legitimacy of the individuals who make decisions T " ' 
♦ A "description of polici;es of influence 'and participation. 

• Th'is R^porf'conoludes that' if the logic of .'the decisions citizens make 
in choosi-ng how. aiid when to participate leads* them away from collective bar- 
gaining (as it appears to be doin^) , then public- policy attention 'ought to be 
focused.on means of al tering Vti^en influence, rather than on, direct parti- 
cipatic»ii « ^ • . * • » \ 



HCTRDDUCnON _ 

^ * Citizen participation has 'been an important policy emphasis in education 
for & generitisn the same generatixin that has witnessed the growth of active 
and influential tfeach^rs' organizations and' th^ transformation^ of public 
schools into^^ unionized work ^environment,-^ 'During' thi« period, the involve- 
inent of parents in school district decisionmaking has been e:4pand6tf'from the. 
ciUzen involvement moveriejit of the 1950 's/ an offshott 'of humafi relations ' 
management, to a means of , citizen participation intended to yield substantial 
influence*^ ; ' 

- ' Because/ i)oth citizens and unions have sought access, influence and legi- 
timation, in educational' decisionmaking, it is not surprisi^g^hat they have 
tended tp clash. Nowhere has the clash been more obvious than in citizen * 
groups-attempts to participate in collective bargaining.^ Citizen organ^ations 
hold that collective bargaining, in effect, preempts important Areas of School 
policy by aisLt>catin5 resources through mechanismg^at are closed' to th^f a> 
According to the* Executive Director of a taxpayers' association in a large 

•J (' X - ■ . 

■ ^ 'Phe-.Natioiip Education A^ociation counts about 1.8 million member's -and the' 
Atoeriqah Federation of Teachers -eibout 450, 000 i Their combined' number* account 
for approximately, 91 percent- of the public school teachers in the United States. 
As an industry/ public school teaching is more heavily unionized than steel- " 
making or construction. Foi union growth and state statutes, se«: Anthony M.' 
-Crqsswell and. Micrtkel a." .Murphy with Charles T. Kerchner, Teachers, Onions, apd 
Collective Bargaining in Public siJucation ^Berkeley. CA: MoCu^han, 1980). 

2~ • ^ - ■ : • ' 

For a summary 6f the. citizen participation movement and/its history, see: 
Donald B. Reed and Douglas E". • Mitchell , "The StructiI?i'~^Citizen Participation: 
Public Decisions for Pyblic jSchools," in Public Testimony on Public Schools , 
editors Shelly Weinstein and*Douglas E. Mitchell (Berkeley, CA; McCutchan, 
1975) , pp. 122-159. • > * ' ' • 



A detailed bibliography of .other citizen p/rticipatibri literature ca^"be"'"^" ' 
found in Don Davies and Ross Zerchykov, Citizen Participation in Edticatjon ; •« 
Annotated Bibliography . 2nd edition-4, (Boston: Institute foi?- Responsive 
, Education, 1978). .. ' ■. -I .* • 



California city,: "Collective bargaining is;, tjie most impossible thing to get ' ' 
your arms around.^ The negotiators fox both sides say that to be successful,'- 
things have to be private --' that going public binds 'or. inhibits them. They, 
don't like, to b^. public until tiiey're all done." His association members, 
meet publicly and privately, with btiard m^ers to, as he skys, "pressure them • 
to maintain a hard line,ytToughen up evaluation of teachers, demand trade-offs'^, - 
and ga to the w^ll on binding "^bittatipn."'* Teacher organizabi«jn^ typically 
view parents as a threat and as illegitimate, unwelcome visitors'. Politics," 
contends Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation 6f Teachers, is 
not the parent* /place* , '' ' ' > ^ ' 

When it comes to .student 'achievement, the most important role 
.for parents is not committee work, politics,- or a role in school 
governance, it is what they do with their own child in their ' 
.own home- that counts, how much they help, and how Wh they _/c ' - 

reinforce what goes on in school., ; • ' sP" ' 

^th respect to student achievement, Sfiai^ker^^y well be right, .'but it is pre- 
cisely the '.relationship of lay people to policy that has bee'n brought into ' 
question by citizen activists. As David Seele;^, fonder executive directo7"of 
York City's Public Education Association* says: "The teacher power movement, 
like all such^ movements, has limits, an^ these limits are rapidly bein^ . 
reached *s patents and citizens become disaffected. \ ^ 

c , By and large, teacher- organizatioi^ and school administrators have been 
successful in keeping- parents ^wa^ from £he bargaiiiing "^process. ' 'This has not 
been a difficult task.- Usually citizens have'^ot Attempted to ^ticipate, W 

•When- they haye, labor and management agree on excluding outsiders. Thus, it 
pame as a big surprise that, in the eight school districts we, studied/ citi'zens 



4 - • . . ^ 

^ From fxeld notes. • . - . 

'5 ■. ■**' ' • . ^ .~" 

Albert. Shanker, New York Tynes , December 2, 1979, p. E9 (advertisement). 
6 >• • - \ 

•,t)avid.S. Seeley, "The Basis forT'New Parent-lteacher Relationship in Collec- 
tive Bargain:ing-^". in Public Access; Citizens an'd Collective Bargalnintf in the 

public. Schools, editor Robert -E. . ppherty (l-thaca. New York: NeW York State 

School of Industrial and Labor Relatidnsl, Cornell University, 1979), pp. 37-3g 



wereliighly influential in determining the obxirse 4)f school 'fa&or relations; 

they were influential, but they did not pa/ticip^te directly, 'citiaens, indi- 

vidually and in organizations, influence the tone of'labox; relations, the 

toughness or meekness of the parties at ythe bargaining table, and frequently 

the issues; In addition,. citizens wete/highly influential in other decisional 

/ i ^ * 

arenas that affected employee re^atior/s slacih as co^ts,^the state legislatures 

and electorad politics. * 
■ ' • ^ f . 

« Ihis seaming paradox of^low direct paarticipati^on and high i/f luen^re has 
led us to two conclusions. First/ there, is a logic, to the d^tisions /fcitizens 
make in cKooslng how and when to/participate that.l^ads them away from collec- 
tive bargaining. That logic involves thB conversion of particularistic, child- 
centered participation into c:j.4:izen .participation aimed at altering organiza- • 
tional policy and practice. The logic ofj parti*cipatioil*^nvolves choices of 
where ^ and . how to participat4i- Because /his* is the casi, the^logic of partici- 
pation leads citizens toWrd alternative paths of ^olidy influence. 

ISecond, if the logic of participation leads citizehs 'away from ^ interven- 
tions in collective .bargaining as it/'appears^ to be doinfa, then public policy 
attention ought to be/focuseia on m^ahs of ' altering citii^n influence rather 
than^ direct ^articir^ation. Here again ^ the choices of \Wiere to participate 
in tjp decisi(^ cycle and where in the^ orgaiiizati6n aire important. 

THE CHOICE TO F^^RTK^ipATB: , WHERE AND HOW 

^ ' /' . ' 

Msthod, Organization and' Background of the Study 

Our conclusions are grounded iri 18 months of field work in four school 
districts^ /in California and four in Illi-nols which were intensively studied 



tpr an^tire bargaining cycle from i^'sue^ formation t 

district had -an active and potent teachers" organization 

eith/^ the National Education Association Cx the American 

Each ^district h^d a contract which e:ipired during 1979. 
.districts ranqed from approximately 70Cr students to more 

\ Both states .are. populous and highly divei^s^e, but they have -i^ite-^if ferent 

legal settings for school labor relations* Illinois has no public sector labor 
^relations statute, and its schools bargain tinder a series lof case law decisions 



s ^ tt 1 emen t . Each 
affiliated with 
Federation of Teachers 
Enrollment in the study 
than 120,000. 
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that, in effect, gi^^e scKool boards the' right to recognize teacher'- organizatica^^ 
2& bjurgaining agents, but not^the obligation to ^ .so.'' California' has 'a bargain- 
ing statute, one that 4ecifically includes* a provision 'for piiblici^zing ;ini,t'4al 
demands of teachers and management and holding '^^cdiool board tarings, over their • 
contents; . . .• ' . - - ' . ^ - *' 

^ ! « ^ *. » ' - — - ► * 

:; Repeated open-ended interviews were held with persons active in the dis- 
tricfs collective bargainings and with other interests or interest groups sur- ^ 
roundiiig the;sch"bol district', in most districts, we were also We to\observe 
bargaining sess^ns, the caucuses of -both management and I'abor, management.' 
meetings such d^y^e superintendent • s cabinet, and* teacher organization meetings. 
Pertinent docum|nts were also reviewed — these"^ rahging fron tihe collective bkr- ^ 
gaining contract and 'ts history to current newspaper/ articles. J " • t 

\V The analysis of field visits, no€es -^md^ other artifacts follow^. ^ We-'^'-v 
\preated categoAes and patterns that were consi,stent acrossjall eigh|. districts ' 
and subseguentiy developed propositions about ^citizen participation." Our -find- 
ings will bd mustrated here through the use gf three examples of citizkn par.- 
ticipation_ahdl influence. Each 'example wilV'be ^presented in several successive * 
iterations sd that the logic of participation and its' relationship to citizen - 
influence 4unfol,ds as the illustration is developed. - - - . ; ' . ^ 

r . l' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

Participatiorj Loy, Influence High . « ■ 

In thq eight sample districts,- we found only two cases of direct partici- 
pation by citizens in the collective bargaining process, despite opportunities 
•for greater participation-. What was most surprising was that the special struc- 
tures- fori cxtizeli' input called for under 'California law were ..so seldom and -in- 
consequentially, used. ^ This initial impression was. intensified by a represen- 
tative sanble of 30\c^lifomia districts in which there was no substantive 
— ^_ I ' ' ' " ' . ■ ■ - ■ • ^ - 

<i\Califpmia GovemfnenV CodeV^ec . 35 47. , ' 

For a me.thodologi'cal i^tibduction see : Barney G. Glasej* and Anselm L. ' 
Strauss, "The pisoovery of GMinded Theory: Strategies for 'Qualitative Research," 
(Chicago; Aldine, 1973).,, ' 

9^ ' . ' \\. ^ % * • ■ ' 

John-R. Pisatoia, "Open *Bargairt^: Florida Style, (Morgantown, West 
Virginia: WestWii^ginia Univer5it^~Al9ao) . , ~ • 



'counterproposal' made through the public hearing , mechanism 'cilled for in ttrat 
"state's public sector colTlecfciv*. bargaining law. In 'one distDict', the League 
pf Wonien, Voters expended substantial effort to get the school- board to adopt ' 
sp«cific .procedures .for public coitment on. initial -proposals, but,* after bei^g ' 

..adopted, those, procedures were wseci only once.;* In^o Ca'iiforaia districts, " 
groups attempted to gain access to the ' bargaining table^'as' -ofaservers. ThejLr 
requests were denied. .No further attempt was made ta obtain access tc't^e ' • ' 
bargaining table of to present ei-ther l^r •or.'m^gement-'wrnh'i^es *or con- - 
dilions th^t'^e citizens' organizations wanted bargained'. We f ound .or^ "dis- 
trict in each state' (outside of^ our' study districts) in wbich bkrgaini/g had 
been actually opened to the public. However, the ppblic observers w6^C 'barred- 

"ftpm participatiion in the negotiations, arid, -as -far as we could observe, this. • 
openness, of nego'tiatioijs did not'- affect their course!, _This Appears -also^tp be * 
'the g^eral case' in Florida/ the only state in which there is open, state wide\ 
b2u:ga,ining. ' , , , * • / - , . ■ 

Citizen influence, ^lowever, is a subst^tialljL different mattes.' At each ^ 

of'the-fiight study sites, we. foiind .citizen influence instrumental in changing 

the course of laboi: relations through the official perception isf'the teachers' ' 

union-' from renegade radicals to legitiniate^opponents- anc^ through changing tKe' - 

citizens', perception from being coififortable ^lartners with the-- administration to 

public employees that need watchiii^.^° ^?ei .dfithe "eight sitrs,are'illustrat:ed 

in- the casp studies below ,(names. of^towris ,ana individuals have been altered) : 

^ Case 1; ' Sfeuth Garfield .. South Garfi^l^ is an" 9ld„ Waid town 
-firitl) botji a history and a civic identity. As one observer put _ . 

it, "There a lot South, in South- Gar fi«±dv" Municipal con- ^ ^ 
f licts here-are always low key_, but the coming of teacher collec- * . 

f ' tiye bargaini-ng .was -as conflict- laden as a.ny recent event. ' The 

, jeachers h.adj:;een negotiating for nearly nine months-, there had - \, . 
. been informational picketing and a whiffy of a sla^ik'e threat, and , 



10- ' . -. ■ . • . :^ : 

•F6r3 detailed explication of the develoi>inent of' collective bargaining in., 
schools through three generations^ see V^Douglas Mitchell, Charles-T. Kerchner/ 
Gabriel!^ Prior, and Wa^e Erck, "The Impact of Collective Bargaining' on Schpol 
District Management and Governance," American Journal of . Education, 89 , 2 
(Pebi^aary 1981): 147-188. > T ' — = ~ " . - 
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there were Charges and countercharges about the district's ability 
to.end the bafgainingy impasse by raising its 3^1ary' offer. ^ Nancy 
. Smith, the leader o/ a 'citizen' s/troup/ organized a public gorum' - . 
in'^Jiich spokesmen 5or labor and management presen^:ed their^pases. 

. Iriqus trial City , Th^e> teacher's union had been accepted 

. by this blue coliar ^to.™. Teacher-liacked candidates held a majority 
^ of seats on the school board, and the^ contract gav^ teachers both 
; a relatively good financialxsettXemei>t and unassailable classropm 
autonomy. It was a vioTat^pn of the contract for* a principal to 
enter, a classroom without a teacher' ^ consent. But the school 
board came under attack for its blatant patronage in personnel 
policies aftd in the purchasing of suppli(es' and equipment. Within ' 
. two years, the control of the ^school board changed hands as 
^reformers" defeated incumbents at the polls or replaced those 
who resigned/ Part of the general, complaint was ih^t the scho^)l 
district was but of control and that the "teachers got too^much,". ^ 

■ . Case 3: Homestead . This district began colleptive bargaining 
violently, with an' 11-day strike.' Citizens were agitated. Both * 
x^ion and m'anag[ementr had, their vocal proponents, but most citizens.-- 
just wanted, the schools opened again. A group of ministers ;? . 

att<5mpted^to mediate the dispute. When they stood and preseiiited' • ^ j' 
their findings in a packed school, boajrd meeting,, the pre siden t; j .^^ ^-^ 
. 'of the bovrd responded in the heat of the moment, "Sit down and • 
. sTiut upl"^ After th^ -strike was- settled several dteiys* later, a 
-campaign began to redaU a majority' of the school-board frpra' office. 

Clients and Cit izen's ' * . ' * 

: ^Eaph of the incident^ stated above started quietly as. a case of client ' 
p4rticipation rather than citizen participation.'- aient participatiofi is the 
usual' activity 9f parents. It -involves intervention in the school system on ' 
behalf of a specific ch.il'd., The. goal, in the firgt instance, is not to reform 
the scbool system, but to 'have. the- school system accommodate the child. - Most 
^client participation is over securing the* child's rights or'wtiat parents per- 
ceive to be the <rfiild',s rights. Client .participation mogt frequently 'occurs 
at the school site level feectly witji the principal or Jieacheart Generally, 
vhat the parent, v/ants-i.s not cqntinued- participation but ffeiir adjudication."^ 
One mi^ht note that tkese cases are ijot unlite grievances handled within col- 
lective barqaininer. The plea of the qrievant is not to* participate in the 
Vchool' s management-, but- to have the 'school do whfeit the grievant perceives it 
ha^ alreidy agreed to 'do. The c4Se of parents' rights is generally. less 
Ifegkly explicit. than that of teachers" working under a contract, and thus 



S^rights" for parents^ are often embedded in^ cu^toma^ practices- o'f the school 
-'district or in a c-ommuifity culture that defines good practice.' 

The vast. majority of" potential citizeK" activity is absorbed by" school , 
districts through client participation at the school site " level . Principals • 
or teachers accommodate parent demands.' They do io either .out of an .agreement 
^ that pSBents do have a specific right, ovt of agreement that Vhe action sought 

by the parent is educationally meritorious, or out of a feeling that it is 
I easier to accommodate than fight, if a demand -carries with^ it an implied - ' 
_ threat of further disturbance, then accommodation is more likely. However, 
the key question for this discussion is:^ whaf happens to parents who. feel 
that they. are denied their rights? Client participants' may -press for their 
perceiv^ rights. through the courts or .administrative appeal mechanisms -: 
,mfethods Which are becoming more common. They may accept the ' judgement of a " 
school official as legitimate .and thus leave not with the answer they wanted 
but with the^ feeling thkt^hey had achieved a fair hearing. They may exit ' 
from the system, withdrawing their childre^i', or. they maj bfecome citii^en par- ' 
ticipants: ^* , v ' - . 

T?he conversion of a client participant to a citizen^participant depends" 
first. of all on a. perception of an interest , attention moves from fair adju- 

Jdication of a complaint to changing the;policies and practices of the school 
district. Because, the application' of thosya policies in'cme|J:ion is no| re- 
stricted to.the °sinqle child, the realizjition that the desir^ to chaJI>chool 
district policie^^ost al;Javs iniatiates the search for others with a similar 
interest in change. Client interest is transformed into a situation of citizen 

^interest arid participation, * - ^ - ^ 

J-' South 'Garfield . Nancy Smith, who led* the citizens* ,~ 

collective bargaining forum, was a well-read, ^well-educated 
mother of a prof essicJnal-class* family and backgrpund. She had 
been active^ in the schools .as a parent before teachers began - 
to bargain collectively. As the impasse in bargaining became 

«• deeper, she became increasingly concerned that the rift between 

teachers and administrator's wa^ poisoning the harmonious rela-" 
tionships that Had previously existed, she andl'her children-.'^ 
; were not affected in any specific way, but ii-gr^efi&igs 'aJDO&r 
the well-being of the school systerrt we'rG; jil^fered . .She felt 

»■ > compelled to act. As she put it: "We -belie ve^" in education-' 
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. and in our town's schools; we're bound "to get involved " Mrs <?m,-f-h" 
^ts ^ r^iY^'?-">^,V°f the -League of\o..n VoSr^ anfh;d'Sen 

Its school - Board .wa4:cherT" attending meeting^ making reports n^t 
because she had a particular reforni in mindZt b^c^se she"eit a 
sdnse of duty, she organized tHe forum. * ' . 

ease 2: Industrial City.^ This was -a stable town, not fill'ed with- ' 

InXl.l ^ orqanizations- which often have^oots ■ 

- in Eastern European homelands. Peoole tehd to, leave school^ffairs 
alone . As one mother who jiad attempted to c/rcanizopare^s of a ' 

'sfn^Hf wpnSJ^ becoming dissatisfied ^'bec^use their . 

• Sas'o • r?""?'"^'^^ ^^^^^^^ violated. 

^k!^^!^ u universal complaint, no sincle organized campaign but 

SndS^r^ ^"-t-fied with the-present We^sh^ 

Candidates independent of the dbminant political partv ran acqres- 
sivoly for election;- and t^y were embraced by the ellct^ate! < ' 

ff^elfor-^lf'^x; "^^ ^^^^'hers' strike 'took on the appear^n^ of , 
a free-for-all. .It was, not a simple two-way affair between tea^Wr^ 
. I and administration, ^^^eryon^, it seemed, was involved Se locaT ^ 

• 2n£f:"''lTr'! — physical safety tSir " 

, . Children; local state legislators, trying to look effective The 

school organization could not contain' the fight. ■ • 

Wancy Smith Ijecame a citizen participant out of a sense of obligation 
She rather enjoyed the process and" the company of other serious,' inteUigent 

• wo^^n, but, most of all, working in the schools was 'something that p^ipl^ 
S^"likeher^- did. The re fona candidates in Industrial City became' active be- " 

.caus^the. blatant political patrohage had handed them a potent campaign issue 
in Homestead, parents became d6tiVated because of tje attraction of disturbance 
• Je attraction of disturWc^^ deserves an expanded comment since dis- ' 
turb^«efe..are so frequently, associated with labor relations and the number of ' 
•participants affects the course orevents.l\ ^ strike, or the threat of a' 
strike, J.S the most po^rful ^vent in transforming client participants into' 
citizen participants, '.^e usual .and swift citizen Reaction is to press' for 

iT" ' ■ ^ . ' 

, ■> As Elmer Schffttfechneider put it- ■ "The numHPT- r^f • 

• conflict a.t.™i„.3 *at- happen^, .v.,, ch^a^,^^ thS'„S ^of^pl Sdl^S' 
S bTJ^I°'^'^^'"^°" *^ """^'^ °^ participants aff^ctfSe ■■ 
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restoratipn of services. A decade ago, Wellington and Winter hypothesized that 
the strike weapon gave Ifebor xinbeatable power because the public would always 
press govermnents for continuation of services at the expense of mirvageinent • s • 
bargaining , as sue s. Indeed, citizens do seem to presb-f&r resumption of ser- 
vices but' the Wellington and Winter thesis is undercut, by two types of citizen 
action. First, parents are. Ie6s reluctant to' cross picket lines and send their 
children to school with substitute teachers than had been believed. " in two of 

'our California sites, strikes have npt been successful in closing the school. 
Second, pressure has been directed at both sides, in California', we f'ii.d parei^ts" 
in struck districts, cormnufticating- with parents in other districts whp have be^n 
through strik.es. A communication network is 'operated through such groups -as the 
PTA, L^ue.of Women Voters, and the Informational Proj'ect of Education": Nptwoxk 
(IPEN) in Palo Alto. Tw^ parehtal -strategies are emerging ^to pressure management 
and labor to settle. -One is to camp outside the negotiating yoo'ms and to ' 
stay there until" settlement is reached.. The other is to capture media attention 
in any way possible and emphasiW that both parties are culpable. Citizen acti- 
vity in strike situations has a broader effect of creatiiig citizen leaders. Be- 
cause (*f her League of Women- Voters experience, Nancy Smith developed genuine 

lexpertise in collective bargaining, or vhat was percei^^d-^s such within" South 
Gatfield. Other citizens called on her to explaiir the. state' s^collective bar- 
gaining law. She became visible and known in the community anrf ultimately wa^ - ' 

' appointed- to official advisory comm^ittees within' the sc^l district. In Home- 
stead, too, involved cit^ens started to' gain naine recognition. The issues in 
which^the-5^ persons, were acfctve became symbolic of larger community issues. 
Parents protecting the rights of their children had become converted, into citi- 

*z^s advancing an interest. - , • ; • •• ' 

The Opaqueness of Citizen Interest ' 

• / . , • ■ ' 

• One of the reasons that labor, disturbances are so effective in activating 

citizen participation is that citizen interests become clear and visible during ' 
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times bf disturbance.- Such is not 'the case at other times, and' du/ing these 
times the Ifabor relations process oft^n obscures the fact that one's own in-' 
terest is connected to the processes of labor relations. ThGs, 'parents and 
other 9iti2ens' arfc usually not activated except in times of 'disturbance . 
Citizens are repeat^my 'assured b^ school officials and stote legislatures ' 
that cpllectivg^WgaiHlS^^ „age3 salaries of ^teachers^ 

in employment qonditions, -and tlra^ guestions of education are not ' 
discussed. The assertion is only partl^ jtru^ .'^^ m most cases', educatidnar ' 
policy decisibhs are not discussed ger se, - but the educational policies and 
practices o£, the schools -^re decid'edly affected- by collective bargaining. . 
The curriculum is changed, , particularly the ^xtracurriculum. ^Mso changed 
are the intensity of contact with children a^d other types of contacts that ' 
occur between teachers and children outside of 'the classropih. 'Ther^'are ex-' 
plicit trade-offs, such as class size "traded against teacher salary, andim-' 
plicit trade-offs that have' to d^i'th the iubstitutability of resources --' 
for example, kide time versus tocher time;* or. the use .c^i^ personnel versusV 
the use Of ..instructional hardware. .Meeting with par^i^fe^; anfi^ix^e for 'meeting 
with parents'Sre often explicit top±cs of bargaining, but the implica'tic^iTs of 
meeting with parents are frequenUy not drawn "at the" bargaining table because 
the focus is usually more on tlTe-aollar- cost of agreeinent than.ifis on the 
^^^'^''^M^'^ costs- of agreement. Labor' relations also affect the psycholo- . ' 
erical coSfract that teachers have with their work, their conimitment to craft, • 
and their identification of work role .' The .decisions, to give and grade home-' 
woajk are often affected by W ebb ^d flow of labor relations,, but are" seldom 
an explicit topic of bargaining. ., The relationships between coll ective^ bargain- 
ing and the education of children are profound, our refeearc-h convinces us, but 
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. they are indirect and thus often unrecognized, "a more frequent occurrence is 
that^ciUzena^e activ^d by-a* sdnse.of obligation or a desire to, influence 
a partic^ular issue. After their initial^ activation, citizens ^i^ut that, 
achieving their interest is aff^pted "by collective bargaining; ^ « . 

The Crite^ria for 'Pztrticipat|£on , ; " ; ' , . 

, 'We found that citizen activists db not automatically <:hoose to be active 
. in school collective bargaining- even wn.en a labor disturbance motivated them to^^ 
be active in the £irst place . , Qui-^. €o the contrary A found that citizens 
tendft^ to drift away from labor relations and toward oth>r places where school 
policy. decisions axe madfe. - . ' - 

In trying to follow this movement 6f participation, we considered three " 
different arenas of decisionmaking "and two different j)hafres of the decision 
process. IT^e arena*of decisi:onmaJ<iug has to do with fere in the organization ^ 
decisions are made and .what process i^ used to reach i cqnclu^on. Some deci- 
sions are mad,e within the professional and bureaucratic arena^: i.e., within 
the formal structure of -the school organization an<J according to criteria that 
dictate attention to standards of "good practice. "^^ others are made in the 
political/legal .arena which^ involves par tie s„ other than the pro5essi;nal -school 
hierarchy and, includes school boards/ legislatures, and courts. Th^e- decd.ion. 
a?e made accord^n^ to criteria for achieving coalitions or "for amasS^ evidence 
3*:cordina^recedent. Finally, there is *the arena of labor- relatior^" which 
embdSies elen^ts-bf the other two ^renas and adds the special environment of 
labor law'and the' peculiar mechani^ of colie,ctiv4 bargaining. , . . " 

.Ihe choice between these decisional arenas is not trivial. Each potential 
participant to the decisionmaking process has resource advantages in different • 
arenas and will thus tend to carry decisions to areas of decisionmaking in which 
he/she dominates. Sct»oo_l superintendente seek 'to estab^sh professional afid ' , 

• * 

^ ^Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingh^' Powell , Jr., Comparati ve Politics- a 
.Developmentet Approach. (Boston: Little, Brown 19 66) other elemen tTi^e 

fJe°: (SLTi' T'?' r'""'' ""'^ 'r^^'°" °^ th/e:f:rcement Tf 

rules (rule application) and decisions alx)ut the 'application!]^ rules "in indi- 

S^e T':-^'?'' adjudication) a-nd finally the co^^u^ication of activities 
in the pdlitical system to the external environment. • ' 



bureaucratic hegemcmy over decisions, . and unions try to increase the scope of * 
issues carried into col^lective bargaining. . in any decision opportunity, a po- 
tential partiqipant chooses where to use resources. ^ • , 

In Addition, the participant, chose -what aspect' of the decision 'to xxi-f'^ 
.fluence. in their work on political systems, Gabriel Almond and B^gh^m Powell 
distinguish between the intere'st articulation and intere.st aggregation phases 
pf decisionmaking. Articulation is the process of forming choices dither' , ■* 
.in regard to "a position or an issue or "from a general dissatisfaction with 
the present- state of affairs. The process of interest articulation is highly 
information dependent. Commiinicatiop channels are important, as are feedback - 
mechanisms, interest ag'gregation involves the making of choices between well" 
defined alternatives, it is highly dependent on'^he ability to build viable 
coalitions or to gamer other forms -of support. Communication capability 'is 
ndt without value, but the crucial attribute in building influence is ' 
commitnjent—persons or organizations who will commit iheir resources or 
actions to support a defined issue. J 

A finding that one's interest is affected raises three criteria for how 
and. when to participate. The fiijst twp are highly interrej-ated : the perme- 
?^^^^^y of the particular arena; and the efficacy of '-that a^ena. That is, 
can one get td the place where decisions are made and, once there, wHat are . 
</ne's chances for success? " The "third criterion- is efficiency . The perme- 
ability criterion is s-^acked against citizens. Statutes ^e generally 'un- 
friendly to their- access to the bargaining table, .as are both labor and 
management. This jioint has dravin most of thfe ire -of citizen activist groups, 
so mucli so that it obscures an underlying questibn : Would citizens have an 
eff xcacious access to the bargaining table if they could 'legally permeate the 
arena? 6Mr data suggest that .they would not, primarily for -two reasons. 
Successf u\negotiations require a .cert*ain amount of" technical expertise 
±hat is costly to acquire, ai?k' successful negpbiatioQs take a long time. 

It is. quite possible to sit at the bargaining table and not Jnderstand 
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what is going on, not through lack of intelligence but through lack of exper- 
tise an<J knowledge. First is- the level of legal eVrtise. The mea^'inVof a 
contract clause is very seldom obvious "on its face, the import pivoting on 
the subtlety of wording-for e^cample, the differences i^tween m^r^c^ shall. 
Many important sounding clauses, such as manageme^it rights and.no-strike ^' 
^ agreements, may be prictically meaningless. -Labor jargon a6^ to the/cdn- 
• fusion:-- a cola' is not^for drinking; and a-^ipp^ clause is not nearl / as inr • 
terfesting as it sounds. The second aspect(of expertise is behavioral skill in 
negotiation ,^an'd that is quite differe.nt frL legal knowledge, aS several at- 
torneys' in our study districts proved. The internal dynai.(icl of negcJtiation^ 
^e often highly private, 'both in interpersonal trust and confidence and in the, 
; appearance of a proper moment for settlement. TimLg is often more' important . 
than substance. And timing translates into sensing the correcl? moment~a f unc^ 
tion of exposure and experience dependent -pn reagling verbal and nonverbal cues 
and on discerning genuine emotion from feigned- emotion. The factors of ex^^ 
perience and the internal dynamics of bargaining have the combined .effec|. Jf 
making 'Bargaining -take a long time. 'This is particularly true in the public, 
schools where there^is ' frequently a summer hiatu^ in i^egotiations 'and "where 
the strike or disturbance threat is practically meaningles^ for part of the' ' 
year. « ^ . 

crusher for phrents and citizens is that sustained participation is ^ " 
Qften necessary to 'be successful since" ^chool^ bargaining is protracted. ^Suc- 
cess in bargaini^iig of ten . depends on a wiVungness to'stay with the l^^^aining ' ' 
process and on knowing when' to move forward with a concession. -These factors, v 
^ make -the efficaqyjof citizen^/participai^ion difficult ev6n If a legitimated ■ 

"right to access in the- barJ^aL^inq process is-' pre>ent. \ ' ' ' 

*The third' criterion 4or citizen, participants .choosing a decision arena / ' 
is that of effibiency. Citizens obviously can learn to negotiate ,1 and the' 
tecliniealities of the la:w are not above them.* Howfyey-^-qui-te-frequeritly - 
tim«, energy re^f^s. or training are not available to turn faymen into ' 
experts. • But parents have more than one possibility for spending their time, • • 
arfd those parents i^ odr case study generally tohose \o spend time elsewhere" " 

^ . / ♦ 
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netr5i|te the colleptive bar- 



, or on otl^^ei; issues, rather tiian attempting to 

^gaining, system. , 

*In each of the three cases introduced previously, there was an attempt at 

direct- citizen partiicipation in collective bargaining. In each case, cjirect 

participati^on ceased or never really began. Participation 'took place in , 

^oth'er decp.Biotial arenas, and^ the activities o^f citizens in those arenas con- 

\t^inu^ to affect tfie course of labor^elations even though 'citizens were nbt 

directly" involved.^ ^ ' * 

Case 1; gouth^' Garfield . A permanent organization of citizens in- 
• ter^sted in, collective bargaining was never formed in South Garfield. 
Although Various citizens had strong normafciTve ideas about collect- 
,ive bargaining, and par^ticularly the, "adversarial relation" they 
saw engendered, iri the end parent involvement stopped when the new 
contract was signed. Nancy Smith, however, continued 'to be interest- 
ed. She tried tor get the new superintendent to allow her to obseirve 
the teacher negotiatic»is that tc5bk place two years after thp ones 
that wer^ concluded with •a public debate between teachers and the 
school administration • ^ ' ^ a 

* • » 'V . 

The new superintehdent was adamant about not allowing q^tizens at 

the bargaining table.. But Nancy Smith found another way to parti- 
cipate; she ran for the school board--successfully« 

The trans format ioii of t^ancy Smith from parent activi^tf t6^ school board 
member was remarlc^able on two counts. Pir$t, she di^d not go'^ to. the b^r^ 
ga^^ing table, even as a school board member ,''wHen she had a legitimated 
right to involve hersel^^ in collectijJ^e bargaining. One might^ have expected 

_^her to summarily appear at the bargaining tablev or at least to advocate * » 
^board*members' participation in bargaining In' South Garfield^ as in' most 
districts, school board members^ d4d not* s;i^ at tl>e bargaini'^3* table. In, 
addition,, om% interviews with^Ws. Smith indicate that she assumed her seat 
on the school board without .Ibrong, ^well articulerted demands on^the collect- 

: ive bargaining process, Raither, she had a gefjeral conceim that conflict 

^ y , '4- 

could harm the s'bhool dis^tict and that^jparents were being excluded from the 
decisionmaking, but thes6 geneifal concerns did not breed action. " « 

!Ihe second a$pect of J^s. Smith's transformation had to do with the pri- 
vatization of her behaVjior. As ,an activist^ she was the archetype of the 
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demanding citizeil firm in hjr "belief that- access _fep the-areri^s- of decision- 
making and to information aixaut s<^hool operations were a fcitizen's right. 
Interviews with her revekled a candid and highly xevealiilgj^rispn. she be- 
came known for these stances, in the cdpniuiity,. >ithln the 'school district 
itself, persons with similar leanings begame kno^ as ;'Nancy Smith types." 
Six weeks after her election, we interviewed Mrs; Smith again, an'd we found ' 
a person performing, albeit a bit uneasily, the role '<^f: a schoor board mext^er'. 
The Ugal requirements o£ coiif identia(lity and good -bargaining practice pre---, 
vented her from discussing collective bargaining with outsiders, 'she said. 
CI ;The proper behkvior of school board members had' been ireinf orced by the exist- 
ing incumbents (it must be remembered that South Garfield is a town' of sub-.- ^ 
stantial tradition); through meetings dirlct'ly with th^e superintendent and the 
labor -attorney; and through workshops with the California School Boards., ^ 
Association. It became increasingly apparenjt that Mrs. Smi.th..^^had;a .different " 
^ perception of herself as a school board member. . 

Not all^ school board iffembers followe<? th^pattem of sociaiizatioo that 
Nancy smith appeared to be taking. In. another district, reform-^^didates ' • 
were elected to the board and the following took place: ^ ' V 

Homestead. The strike ended in "Homeste^, and the 'recall' cam- 
paign against three of the five incumbent school board members 
began, dhft of the major themeS during "the reeall campaign was ' 1 
that teachers .and -citizens -''weren' t being listened td."' There' I 
was a certain lack of specifics about *hat this term meant, and*^ i ■ ^ 
/• ^thQ.^lectxon turned more on the- apparent to^ie of the school board ' \ ^ 
. in dealing with th^e public than disagreement toirer specific .. • • V * 
. policies. • , ' • ' r . ; ■ • •' 

•nie challenged incUmbentk were tumted'out of office. Among the • v 
>v ,. replacements elected was John Jacobs, a community_c^ilege pro- ' '* 
A lessor who ran on a platform 6f openness and hon'(^s£y.- made 
good his /platform, fie was open and. honest' about h£i stipport 
_ for the teachers and, indirectly, -the-teagher union;. He asked- 
.tough questions. of his fellow. bpard members. He offered 
^ contrary .views.. In the end, he pla^r^d" the role of aissenter , * * 
frequently on the- short end of .4-1 H^tes. He grew frustrate'd ' ~ 
. and resigned after serving a single %Vo-year term'. . ' - 

..: Jacobs became isola^d^ on " thd school boafd because he failed to^ attend io. 
the board's inte^rnal deipandp for 'accommodation. In Jacobs ' case unlike the 



the. one of Nancy Smith, the new board members formeia a majority^ ana.,1<hey.had- 
been elected 6n a pledge of ;lisponsiveness- to the '^citizens ,ana'-;aie' public. " 
Still, the board developed an internal, allocation mech^ism "for influence 
with^ome board members becoming o^uy.on Readers and ioripers of coalitions. 
Jacobs did not fit well. His%behavior was considered eirratic.'' Ke was an • 
iconoclast of sorts, ahd ill-suited to poli^tical- trade-offs., '"-^i^ tur^ of 
events also appears true in .othei: districts where iSiferi supporters a're' ' 
elected to school-*B6ards. Even' the reform, board developed an- internal sense 
of rules ^ut how information was to be handled ^d 'about' thet jIandliUfe of 
confidences. There was, however, a decided" shift in>sehool boSrd. responses 
to issue oriented -groups: * / 

Homestead . The general ^ pulj^lic activity that charac£eri2ed \ ^ 
^he^ recall perigf3 subsided. But, within Homestead ^^roups ' \ ^ 
^ , r9UndLjprticular interests, and th'ey .bocamfe success- ^ " 




lin two years groups had formed In support ^of tiie district's 
outdoor education program which* was costly and financially " T ' 

suspect following the^passage pf the statewide tax 14mitatic«i ^ 
initiative. Proposition 13. These groups were successful. ^ 

JstspQctacularly, a group of parents in favdr^of .fundamen-?/ ^ ^ ' 

talist^^-e^uqation organized,* and was successful in QS^tkhg a' 
school site converted to that mode of education ove?^the 
school, boardis and the ^dministtation 's "initial* opposition. ' 

In each case, supporters of 'the chiarige attended adioojf' bpard 

meetings in i^j^s,> quite literally packing- the ^relatively' " : \' 

small meeting* room. On each occasion tlie board adopted at . * 

least part of the proposed change. ^ ^ , • • * ■ ' ^ 

The proposals in Homestead >iad common eiements. Each involved ^spadif ic-,, 
defined subject rather than, a general plea for ^ter'sehoolsnbi more open - - 
schools. The adoptibn or rejectibn c^f a proposal was clea?, there was -clear" 
feedback to the proponents about winning or losing. The kcti'ons of t,he-scjjool 
board in Homestead had become very closely linked to ttie activities of 
ternal groups. The board was not isolated from the exterrtel cbmm'fiit^,' and. 
activity or pressure from the community was .matched by 'a respohgfe from. the ' 
board.'. ■ ■ — 

.„ • . . • 

^e nature of citizen involvement in the Homestead distr-iet changed 
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.between the time -of the frecall and the time of the successful interest groups. 
, Bpth the goals and the arejnas for- action^'^nged. The firk |ctivating event 
was the strike that impelled a citizen response to deal dirlctly with the 

.priblem of disturbed scbool services^ but no 'permanent citiLn interest ' 
attachnieftt eo labor- relations was forniedi ^ Instead, ' the queition of whether 
or not- the school ioard' was |repre sentative was raised. The lecall, which - was 
largely devoid of specif i^/is sues', involved the electorate picking ^ool 
board members who were -yiike us"', m the process of .the recAl' election and 

^subsequent elections, the Characteristics of -school board memAers chaiiged ' 

'from those clearly of blua ribbon socio-economic -status to thoke who. were 
more specifically identified with particular issues-from a t^stee board to 

• an arena board. 

. .once the arena had been established", public emphasis changid to specific 
'issues. , Achieving success became, linked to making the board resWsive to 
paifticylar issues and not in changing the composition of the boald.' There 
was no discernible public attention paid to .labor relations diiril'this period 
.ev^h though there was great contention between 'two factions withii tlie^ teaqjier! 

organization^ ^ s t « ' • - 

/ 

The. situation 'in Homestead canH.e, contr^ted' with another bf 9ur case 
study districts which, alsp--ftSav^active publi'c which included organized in- 
. terest groups^and had'seWl tiont^versial'issues decided duriftg our study. 
IR Homestead there 'were no Resources', or organizational slapk, to absorb ex- - • 
' ternkl pressure. The district was financially^ troubled/, having suffered from 
*de?:iining enrollment and. loss of tax funds'. The superintendent did riot have 
an .independent political base in' town, ^d the board,' because of recall, votes 
>and other membership.^chapges. Was unstable in compos.itioh and ^constituency.- 
Single purpose adVcSc^py groupi were quite .effective," particularly when there 
^jas; nonorganized external opposition to their icSias. In the other distil, 
however, there ^ad.a higlj' degree of cohesion between •sui.eriJitendent and board, 
and the external pressure was frequently .Absbrbed. Th'e idministpation was 
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active in sponsoring structured means , for ^vi ting citizen pkrticipation, 

and even controlling it to a-aubstantial degree, in Addition, there were also « 

opposing external groups that were partiUlarJ.y active in the controversy 7* ' 

•ovet the district's racial integration p-ian^^jrtiich ^rved as somewhat of a * 
lightning rod to attract, controversy^ wfiiiZihis ' issue was active in the 
district, the attention j>lid to 6thei;>;deeisional arfeas' decreased. This iri^^ ' 
eluded a decrease in th^ amount of public attenti«)n paid to colle^ctive bar- 
gaining except during strikes. - This other district als^ had" the financial 
resources to^atlsorb exte^mal demands., it had the 'means -to answer specific 
prpgram deitjands, such^asVone dem^d that the district review itsy^reading pro- 

• grains without- making public trafle-offs with other programs. \ Quite different- 
ly than Homestead, it was able to absorb iiluch external pressure either by 
responding in limited ways to-T3emands or in defining the range of participation' 
activities in such a way that the- internal relations between the school board - 
members and the superintendent were not upset. In Homestead, the school dis-., 

-trict became tightly linked to the pressures of the environment. Decisions 
made among the staff, and between staff knd board, became f^r less certain as 
the staff became subject to reversals, some,times sun)mary ones, by the* board. ^ 

The path of citizen influence took a different turn in the 'industrial City^ 
in this-case, the schocj||jj^rd was also' replaced, but inteij&st group activity 
did not follow. . <■ '. ' 

Industrial City. The political turnover in the' school boar^ centered 
around throwing the rascals out. There were allegations of finan- 
cial impropriety and a widespread feeling of exclusion—that others 
were running the school district and" that the district had run .out ' 
■ of control. - 
' . * ' ' *, ' \. 

The restrictive language in the teacher' s -collective bargaining 
contraqt became aiY electoral 'issue brought forth by -the reform 
candidates, who won* . . , - " V * * . ' ' 



After th6 seating of the new Board-, the school superintendent was 
dismiaagd, and a search started for a new superintendent, with the 
specific inten't that the new appointee deal aggressively with the 
^teachers during contract negotiations, such a persoA- was found. ' 
He came to the district with the Specific inteht—what he later 
called "the m^date frbm heaven"~to cfjange job control language 
► .'in the teacher contract. y ' . ■ 



In the subsequent roun* of labor negotiations, the /ew -super- - ' . 

/intendent introduced the concept of p4ck*ge ba^aining. « Work 

• . ( rule changes' were presented to the tgacher bargaining ±eam ' . - * 

. members in t^dfem with whatever substantive concessions • 
. . managepient was prepared to make. . Packages were always pre^ ^ 
sented but they were always presented on a take-it-or-leave- 
. . it basis. The uniqn leadership" felt it was close to its' • 

economic requirement, but it did not understand management's • ' • 
coacem with working conditions "rights" that the unioti, haS , " 

already achieved in previous contracts. ^ „ ^ 

The union found that it no longer had a viable set of re-' i 
. lationships with the school board. It could not appeal to 
tlie reaspnableness of the school board members in ,t;he face 
of an unyielding superintendent, what was fater termed a ' • 
frustration strike en%u6d and was followed three days later' ' 
•with settlement essentially on jn'anagemenfs teniis. , , - ^ 

Bie con^ity intervention in .'this case was highly"* influential', >ut only 
\ particip^ory for a short period. The school boa^d members elected during the' 
reforri-movement were broughj; to their positions ^Ith an/inderstaiodi^g that ti;e ' 
, . electorate wanted them to "gain coptrol of the syltem." There was a clear 

• message to that directi'on, and^he,message was -exercised in' their choice of per- 
sonnel^ and the- choice Of bargaining issues. The new, superintendent was chosen ' 
primarily becau^se of his familiarity with collectJVe bargaining "and his success 

, in i.argap.ning A^ith a st-rong union. He , incidentally/ did not try to" break the ^ 
union. Trie bargaining sessions, and the comments made to us in interviews, " 
did not reveal .a particular^aiiimosity toward ^he teachers'' union" or "unions'in 
/ general.. So, in this .case, the attack on the existing contract was part of a 
^ . management strategy .that had to do with the direction of the enterprise rather, 
than -an ideological struggle over ^he status^of employe'es. The prime issue . . ■ 
was the teache^ evaluation cl^uie.. .^ The- board wan^ted to change the 'contract so 
,that responsibility for evaluation rested with tlie kdministration. The coirim- . 
unity, through changing, participants', had greatly influenced the course of ' 
; collective bargaining in Industrial City. ' ' . . * 

Vhe Indire ct- Influence on Collective Bargafhina ^ 

The pres-ence of substantial indirect .influence and low levels of direct-^ 
; citizen participation in collective bargaining' can- aointly be^ explained, by ' • 
^ .the relativelyjow motivation for citizen .participatidn and thl a#activehess 
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of arenas for ?lirticipation other than collective bargaining/ Our th/ee case 
Study illustrations ^pijovide examples, ' . • ' , 

If one first* examines the series of choice's tha^ appear in the logie-'of ^_ 
LciDation-a-th i s' 



participation^-this 'series of choices is sketched in^Ch^rt A on the following 
page-one quickly, sees that at^any decision poir^fe-thgZ^iiH^nitizen par- 
• tiicipant is faced with a potential alternative to activity. • The citizen 'caii\ 
stop being active and cope \^ith -what is a disagreeable state otf affairsr- 
f requently. haying , thei alternative of leaving, ignoring or otherwise exiting 
\^lip education.' It is iMp^t^*^note in .the examinatiotwof. citizen, ac- 
%itie^' that the -choice 'not ^ participate is always present-f" Even ^ if ' 
structural barri^^ wereaowereV and eveh if any patent' who wished to have 
a chair '-pulled up^^o the bargain'i^ig tible could do so,, a high.lev^ of par- 
ticipation-' wo^d not b^ ^guaranteed ^morl'th^ a. high- l^vel'of participa- ' 
tion-.at school board meetings; is guarante^ed by open meeting statutes. 

The relationship between the criteria\r participation and the various 
arenas for decisionmaking is shown in Chart B^sm pa^e' 22.- The labor 
relations -decisionmaking aV^a appears to be :difkoiilt to pernleate, ' 
Of questionable e^ficacS^ an.O^iatiVely inefficient.' The most distinct pror 
blem with the labor relations' arena' is one of. having an opening 'for direct' ' 
participation or. an opening from which an agent can participate.' The, external 
polirtioal arena has already developed p9j^s of access. ' , . * ' "* > 

School boards a»e elected, and, in. some states such California, \h2y /' 
are s'ometiines recalled from office. Lobbying in support of particular school 
programs or particular educational legj.slation ia an available ^Ivenue. 
Abcess to School professionals may be technically present^b^t, ope rati oh ally, 
access is highly dependent on the. perceived legitimacy .of thos/who sefek 
access, ox their Wlity to cause a disturbance if they go unheard.. ! "if , one' s 
group or*concem is not donsidered legitimate,' th^n the ability^o coercie be- - 
c6mes important. ' Gaining access, through, disturbance has been part of the lore 
of community action groups going back at least to Alinsky. Lab'or- relations 
has a relatively low'%meability. As discusse4 above, statutes frequently - 
allpw^labor and management to bar oufesiders'f ^d the technical ability of out-r- 
siders to participate is^^limited evfn if ithey were 'allowedyo participate. 
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Chart A 



THE- LOGIC OF CHOICE IN CITlZfeN PARTICIPATION 



Is there a, perception of 
unfulfilled- rights? V 

Attempt- -at fair 
adjudication of rights • 



Is there a perception * 

of an unfulfilled inteteet? ' 



Motive base for participation 
— obligation 

— possibility of influence) 
• — disturbance 

Is there a mode that meets 
the tests of: 

— €>fficacy 

— permi ability 

Which decisional arena is 
most efficient: 



Bureaucratic 



Rights? 



Yes 



Adjudication 



V 

Success? 



Interests?- 



yes 



' Motive? 



>cS 



Possible?' 



ves 



Most 
Efficient? 



' Ho 



Political 



No 

^ Participation 



Participatiipn* 
ceases 



Increased 
— > dissatisfaction 



Consideration 

exiting 
system 



Labor Relations r 
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Chart B. 

RELATIONSHIP OF ARENAS OF PARTICIPATION TO CRITERIA FOR PARTICIPATION 



*> 



« 


Permeability 
(Access) 


Efficacy ^ ^ 
(Scope) 


1 ; : ' — 

Efficiency^ ^ J 
(Resources) 


Legal/ 
Political 

' A. 




HIGH 

Lobbying 

Recalls 

Elections 


MODERATE 

Specific legislation 
can be, obtained, but 
the implementation is . , 
frequently unsure* 


HIGH TO MODERATE 

Pressuring school >s 
boards can : sometimes • 
be quite easy, accoxaplisl^ed 
through massing citizens 
at a board meeting.' ^ 


i i Professional/ 
* Bureaucratic 


MEDIUM 

Highly dependent 
on perceived legr',.^ 
itimacy of person 
. inaking request or 
- their ability to 
•make ^disturbance. 


UNCERTAIN . , 
^ proposal can be framed 
to reflect what citizens 
want. It is frequently 

. problematic as to whether 
school administrators can 
respond to those proposi- 
tioni. / . 


HIGH 

Legitimate small 
groups or persons are 
frequently successful. " 

■ . r . ■ . 


Labor « ^ 
Relations 

» 


LOW 

Lf gal and technical 
Restrictions 
• against citizens 
success. 


LOW 

The* basic agenda of labor 
relations is^ddlermined 
by the primary parties; 
citizens concerns may be 
.touched upon, but so will 
• other matters.. 


LOW 

Generally requires systematic 
change before parents and 
citizens can participate. 
The cost of structural - 
change is very high relative 
to other opportunities 
for influencfe. 
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Ihe efficacy criterion determines whether goals can, in fact, be attained 
in each of the three- decision arenas, fln ixact answer, of course, depends on 
the specific goals involved, but there are general characteristics of each 
decision arena which make them more or les| generally efficacious. The po- 
litical arep.a or mode of decisionmaking hag become increasingly important in. 
educational decisionmaking as the Federal ^nd state governments have been 
transformed over the last two decades £rom monitors of education to policy 
advocates. Tteacher organisations have been heavily involved in lobbying, and 
so have* citizen groups interested in particular educational changes, the most 
dramatic example being the national coalitions of parents of handicapped chil- 
dren. The difficulty with legislation from, the standpoint of its efficacy • 
comes during its implementation. As the po.litickl literature "reminds us, 
passing a ,sj;atute Jand implementln-gTrSt' tw^different matters. The effi- 
cacy of the^^fessional/bureaucratic mode ©f decisionmaking is problematic. 
In one sense, the mechanism is clearly efficacious. Citizens can shape 
specific proposals^ailored precisely to achieve what they want. Whether the • 
professional, school a^ii^nistrators can resp&nd to what they want is altogether 
a different matter. They^ constrained sbmetimes from acting\ although 
parents suspect that they are not so frequently constrained/^ they allege, 
labor relations appear somewhat 'less efficacious.^ "Most of the citizen agenda 
appears to involve ^tems that fall beyond wRat'is customarily negotiated in ' 
labor contracts, 50 the effects of labor, contracts are indirect. In" addition, 
much of what goes into labor contracts is of little direct' interest to parents 
'and citizens. We have tried to find a parent, other than one who happens to be 
an insurance agent, who is very interested in the Same 6f thl school district's 
insurance carrier, something knowp. t^, hold the attention of labor negotiators 
£or weeks on end* ' ' - • " • 

The effi,ciency criterion determines what resources a^ necessary "to gain 
■an end. At. least in our impressionistic evaluation, 'the efficiehcy' bf the 
political mode Of decisionmaking appeared to be relatively high from the ci- • 
tizen activist perspective. School board election campaigns were relative^. ' 
easily undertaken. Except in big cities, c^paign 'costs are generally lo\w, 
and the organizing required is of short dOiation. Moreover, school boards in 



our study sites have shown . themselves to be quite easy to influence by 'citi- 
zens who appear in lar^e niambers-at school board meetings in support of, ^r^o^o- 
sition 'to, a specific issue. Even in large districts, the appearance of 300 
people at a school board meeting gains immediate attention tod, moire. of ten 
than nqt, modification of position. Electoral recall, which becoming a 
common feature in California school politics, is^ quite potent means of in- 
fluence.' Even the threat of recall, signaled by the circulation of a. petition 
' to put a recall measure on the ballot, is sure to- gamer attention.. Of our 
four California study sites, one had a successful recall, another a threatened 
recall. The professional/bureaucratic mode of influencing decisions is perhaps 
the*most efficient of all, and hence it is usually the first ajl;tempted. But, 
as indicated above, the efficacy and permeability of this mode of decision- 
making is frequently questionable. Labor relations appear a relatively in- 
efficient means of citizen participation. Even if- ther§ were no structural 
barriers/ the amount of time that a citizen or group would have to^spend di- 
rectly participating in bargaining or closely monitoring its behavior is quite 
ex-tensive. Bargaining a single contract can continue for months; issues may 
go partially resolved for years. 

Looking back on the three case examples, we can see that citizens chose 
' ' ■* > 

the political^ arena for mos% of their direct participation: in Industrial ' 

> .<^*' 

City, the board was replaced; in Homestead, it was both replaced and used as 

a forum for response-^bo- specific issues; and, in South Garfield, parents 

acted independently of the school board at first^ but ultimately pladed one 

of their own among the board members. While there were tentative efforts in 

all three^ districts to directly participate in collective bargaining, those 

efforts ended early. Influence in each district, however, flowed from' the 

citizen activity to the bargaining table. 
* i . * . 

* The inf luetics generated in South ^Garf ield is only involved in the settlement 
/ . • 

of the labor. djLspute in a. limited way. Frpm interviews with the two parties, 

it appears highly likely that' labor and^ manageijient would have settled in a few 

days'yith or without the intervention of the citizens forutn. What is of sub- ' 

stantially more import is^ the question of the legitimation of the teachers' • 



orgaifization~i.e.', whether the ethos of the conu^unity, which was highly sup- 
.portivfe of teachers and eduj^^on but quite paternalistic 'at the same tiine, 
will be expanded to inclti^ a\ightful place foy an outspoken and aggressive 
^teaqhers- organization. Whether 'or, ifot it "becomes "all right" in South 
Garfield for-teachers' -to forcefully pursue, their seifW interest has bedoifte 
functJ.on of the way the school board reacts to the union presence. The 
citizen activist vrfio is now a school board member wiil play> important part 
in either grantiiig qr withholding legitimation., - ° 

, ■ issues created by the- parent activity have come t^e bargaining table 
in Homestead, and more are lik4ly to. The establishment of the fundamental 
school was accompanied by parents who had strong ideas about curriculum and 
the code of -behavior, both of which_^ differed from the standards elsewhere in 
the distfict. ^ Bie parents' group, armed with a curriculum^ gained fVom a 
nationwide group of fundament^ school parents, aske^ for a dress^code and' 
disciplinary procedures. They also wanted to pick the' teachers and to eval- 
uate them. The teachers defensively have carried these issues to the bargain- 
ing table. Transfer, discipline and eWluation clauses were all introd;aced ' 
into collective bargaining -by the" teachers during the last round of negoti- 
ations. Jhey were not bargained to completion, but the fundamental school 
issue ha^ not yet appeared in a specific trans^r case. Thus far, all. the » 
teWrs in the Homestead fundamental schools have voluntarily transferred 
from other schools, and t^re ie. a common educational philosophy among them. 
But that situation is ncSt likely td last.. The district is faced with the 
prospect of closing several schobl^ because pf. declining enrollment, and 
s^chool teachefs will doubtless be dismissed from the fuiidamental school on the 
b^sis of seniority and other teachers will doubtless b^ assigned there. ' 
Questions concerning these issues will clearly arise at the bargaining table 
or the ^grievance processes. ^JorecA^er, the relatively specific expectations 
Of parents place the school boatd and administration under gome constraints 
about their bargaining positions on those issues.' , ' . 

• It would be Tard to overstate the effect the citizen influence has had in 
Industrial -City. There was nearer an attempt at direct bargaining table .in- 
tervention by,t?.e pbulic or 9pening the session to pubmc view. Yet, via 
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the elecUon process, ciUzens clearly^ spelled out what the new issues would_ 
be. They, also reinforced those issues with publicly anncAmced commitments to 
specific- dem'ands., The school board president personally became thfe chief ne-' 
gotiator and, although there is substantial testimony that he was not the ' 
most skillful spokesman, there is little question that the issues on which'the 
board ran for election were clearly represented during negotiations. More- 
over, they prevailed. 

Summary ^ 

. Parents and citj|ens participA^in school affairs when it becomes appar- 
. 'ent that they need to forward their interests. The process of collective ' ' 
bargaining and its attenc^ant public strife of ten ^ trigge'r a perception of those 
interests among parents. In the forwarding of their interests, parents- face 
a choice of what decision^ arena to attempt to influence and what aspect of 
the -decisionmaking process to enter. Direct access "to collective bargaining 
•p^ses a problem, but even if it did not, participation there would be diffi- " 
,cult because parentis generally do not possess the time, the expertise. or the 
sanctions to participate effectively. Conversely, citizens have shown- their 
ability to efficiently influence , other arenas^, particularly the political 
arena, in the electing and pressuring of school board members for response 
-to ^particular issues. The .important point, though, is that there are choices 
among places and .ways to influence school districts. The public policy out- 
flow of that realization is that parents "and citizens ought ; to be cognizant 
of the range of influence possibilities. This same Variable^-the variety of 
influence available— suggests that there are a number of ways to achieve , 
workable school democracy. Influence may not be obtained through the same 
means in all school districts,^ or thrbugh the same^ means all the time in a ' 
single school district, -m^ variety of influence alternatives discovered in 
our field investigation also leads us to a reexamination of the traditional 
theories of school ^democracy and of the implication that the logic of parti-.' 
cipation has for each of these theorie^s- ' The final 'section of this Repo'rt 
is a review of the domindlit theories of , school democracy, and a preliminary '/ 
and limited- integration of the different perspectives on achieving participa- ' 
tion and equity in education. ' ~ • 

• ' ■ • • . 
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. MODELS OP SCHOOL DEMOCRACT AND EQUALITY OP INPLUElJCE - ' • 

• ■* , 

• t , 

• -~ 

Essentially, the c4 ash between parent/citizen organizations and teacher 
uni«s is over the equity of influence. Organized parents 'and citizens feel 
that collective bargaining preempts other school organization decisions. 
Resources allocate through collective bargaining bypass d^-cision mechanisms ' 
to wl^ich parent? and citizehs have access ai^d, in many' cases, the collective 

parents wi€h no consistent and reliable informa- 
^ tion about what was being discussed, m terms of influence, the advent of . 
collective bargaining signaled a fligljt of decisions from arenas in which " 
parents had a voide to those where parents did not have a voice. ^ 

As might be expected, the initial responses of parent and citizen groups 
were to attempt to obtain access to collective bargaipijjo or \o, obtain 
sufficient feedback f^om the bargaining process so thatparent and citizen 
interests could be protected before a contract was finalized.^^ Essentially, 
these responses followed an informed competition model o^obtainipg equity 
^in i^f^uence. In informed compfetitionT equity centers on a perception of 
legitimacy in how decisions are made. Equity is present "if there is a finding 
that the permanent structures for access and influence" are present and legiti- 
mate. Operationally, one looks for: widesprea^knowledge about school is s.ues 
in the population; a la(^ of any excluded segments in the ^pulation; and 
estahlis^ied means for access and information flow. Informed competition theory 
flows from the research of David Minar and of Harmon Ziegler and Kent Jennings 

— : — : — - . • ^ 

18- ^ ; 

Qiarles W. Cheng, "Community Representation in Iteacher Jikjllective Barqain- 
■ing: Problems and Prospects," Harvard Educational Review ; 4fi. 153-174 
May 1976). ^ Cheng enumerates the forms of community participation' as : ■ 
^) seeking input during the foi;mation of. demands, (2) mult;L-level bargaining 
t^^ ^^^^"^-^ -hool site or other location less cenLali^ed 

than the school district, (3) bargaining inpublic, (4), observer^ status to 

S ^- ^ representatives or grou|,s, (5) formal negotiator status 

to community groups. ■ 

. • - • >■ . . « 

19- ' . 

. David W. Minar, Education Decision Maki ng in Suburhari CommunitiV.c, . 
(Evanstons Northwestern University, Cooperative Research Project 2440, 1966) 

t^nnT'J^ll^V' -T^ with G. Wayne Peak, Governing America ^ 
Schools (i^orth Scituate, Masd.% Duxbury J>ress, 1974) . ^ — 



It has also been the dominant toeory followed by 'the Federal government in * 
pm?^uit of "maximum feasible particij>ation." Howevdr, our research reveals 
that i^luence i? achievcl through means other than informed competition"/ 
Particularly, -citizens increased their influence by pressing for specific 
Issues or through establishing coalitions around'dissatissf actioii. with the 
incumbent leadership of the school district. ' These two means of establishing 
influence are consistent with' two alternate mddels of school democyacy^ -issue - 

respcosiveness and dissatisfaction.' 

- Z:^, : ; -r . • 

Irf*issue responsiveness, a finding of equity centers on. a finding of ^ 

legitimacy^ iii what is decided. The ^ey^ is what is decided .rather than how. 

!^ . • ' ' ^ 

Ihe mechanisms for influence are potent lob^bying and pressure groups for or 

against specific issues and "issue dominated elections. ~ Thus, -direct parti- 

cipation in. collective bargaining becomes of little importance since \demahdfi 

be carried into collective bargaining by others—either^ labor or manage- 

nienfc-~and what is import t, is whit emerges irom bargaining, not how 

bargaining is conducted. Ot the issue may not be carried into-^««)llectdve 

bargaining at all. It may be carried' into another decisional arena, such as 

the school board's deliberations or into the state ^legislature. In the \ 

education literature, issue responsiveness is best represented' by Frederick 

Wirt's edited volume. The Polity and the School . ■ , - 

' In dissatisfaction theory, equity is- present if there is a finding of 

legitimacy of the individuals who- make decisions. Actual issues aa;e fre- ^ ^ 

quently not present, and participation is episodic rather than' continuous. 

levels of dissatisfaction periodically rise, citizens are motivated to action, 

and subsequently the 3,eadershii5 reacts or is replaced. Lon^ periods^ of , 

apparent^rmancy may l)e observed. During these^^riods, * the s;chool district • 

.politica^l mechanisms ^re generally noT^activatld^at and the district may 

be said to be operating within a- zone of tolerance established by community 

culture. Hoover,, the observation that -a school district is currently quiet 



Frederick M. Wirt'CedJ, Ohe Polity and^ €ffe School (Berkeley, CA- 
.McCutchan, 1976). ^ ' " - 
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provides no justification to 

/ When the. level of dissatisfactiW rises, kat dissati^'f action 4ias the ' 
. effect of overriding other 'issues, and the dissatisfaction with the pyrrent 

leadership becomes the "issue"" around which a coalition is formed. , Replace-,' " 
,ine«t of the leadership may take- the'.f orm of electoral defeats.'of a^ifol board 
.members or challenges of incumbent board Members through recall elections. * 
<Ihe recall, election challenge was*, a particular fkctor in the' California ' - ' 
districts in^ the sample, indexed, the thre^at of a recall was ^>etimas " * 
■^sufficient to persuade the incumbent, not ^to' run. for 'another terin. . Dissatis- - 
faction can also be aim^d at the appointed leadership, fr6m the sup6rintena^nt ' 
on down the hierarcHy. Frequently, dismissal of the superintendent follows ■ 
school board electoral defeats. " . • ' .. ■ . 

' ' Equity Thro ugh an Unstable Combination of Means . - ° - 

■ Of ^these three^odels of school equity-irCformed'qompAitionj issue 

- ... responsiveness, and dissatisfaction-4s usually considered separately. 

Therefore, .the -test of. the presende or absence of equity becomes whether the 
.^criteria of a' single model, such as informed co;peti^iop, are met.- te'mis " ' 
Of citizen ^rticipation in collective bargaining, the criteria of thi informed 
' competition model have very seldom been met, and 'thus it has i,een concluded ' . 
s^equently that citizen influence is -low: However, ;ur findings ' s'uggest that 
influence operating l^^rpugh either issue responsiveness or dissati;f action is 
actually quite high. In the school district, westtidi^d, citizens followed * 
the logic of, participation,, choosing whether or not to participate and ^here 
^ Ohe consequence of the citizen search for different Models of influence ..as • 

that the use of any one of three mode^ls of infiue'nce contributed to~~ the ' 
. achievement^ of equi,ty. ' ,■ ' '■ — 

We also wish to (advance thrqe other points about* the relationships : - 
^among the three means of Achieving school democracy. ' First, from observation 
.in the eight-case study districts, dissatisfaction theory models. of influence ' 

' ■ • . " - <, 

21 - • - ; — . \ r ^ ^ 

^ lannaccone and Lutz, Politics. Power \ ' 
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appeared to swamp or override activities being undertaken in one of the other" 
two models. Either issue responsiveness and informed compeUtion activities 
ceased, .or they ceased to be important determinants of school policy. Second, 
the choice of cme of the three mews of influence appears to be related to 
the level of conflict apparent in the school district.' Thitd, we tentatively 
conclude that each of the three means of influence is unstable' and carries 
with it the seeds of its replacement or abandohment. * , ' 

As we examined the pbltjiical histories of 'the eight case study districts, 

^we observed that the^'modejL of participation changed over tife ^d that, ' * 

eventual'ly,. activities consistent with dissatisfaction theory took place. ' 
When dissatisfactiofi arose, the activities which ffoU owed altered the social- 
order of- the district in such a way that thg structures that allowed informed, 
comigetition or issue responsiveness to operate were altered, too. In Indus- ' 
trial City, the fcte}ia.vior ' of school politics chahged fr6m issue respohsiveness 
• Satxsf actic^ • In tlte issAae responsiveness period j "tte^J^wo factions of 

the school hoard ^d the teacher organization dominated. -SiVssatisf action.^ 
grew, primariiy aim4d at the~-school board, and 'the board wi replaced K ° 

* successive elections. -When the realignment of the schoo^^oard took place, 

.1^ °^ relationships that caused- the former board members to-be-' responsivb 
to the teacher orgaJjization .failed to exist.* Kest>onsivbhes& aotivi'ty h^a not 
reestablished itself through teachers ot any other interest group.- , j 

In/ South Garfield, a period of informed competition was followed by %, 
dissatisfaction and finally by issue responsiveness. The informed competition 

- period took place when the structured forums were set up^o mediate the" im-' 
passe between, the 'tfeacher organization and the district. Dissatisfaction) " 
''muted though it was, appeared in the removal of the old superintendent and - 
the turnover in board members. The informed comtsetition activity,' which Cas • 

, earlier supported, was abandoned because the new school board felt that 
dealing with the teachers in private was' the best way to' achieve labor peace[ 

/"That decision was supported by the former citizen activists, who now held 

.seats on the school board. ' Since the installation- of the new superintendent, 
. activity has tended to be of the issue resj^nsiveness type. Parents in 



non-affected neighborhoods are withput an issue and have not participated. 
'Teachers have perceived their own interests in organization.. Both the school 
board and the administ^atxon ,have jferceived separate intefep:s, and the 
internal structures of each organization have been tightened. 

^At Homestead, issue responsiveness activity qontinues as dissatisfaction 
grows.* Tethers, by their organizing, have become one of the interests that 
are being responded ^o^ and ' the teachers themselves have become the Source of 
irritation and dissatisfaction to organized parent groups. Ihe superinten- 
dent's intentions to establish informed competition forms, ojf, participation 
have largely been abandoned because the teachers, in.thei^ dislilce for the 
superintendent, $void activities that make him "look good" and/because the 
parents know that they have -a more potent means of influence. ' - ^ 

The choice. of which influence model to be uaed is related to the level 
of conflict in thfe district. When conflict is high, dissatisfaction theory 

* activity spreads and dominates.- Of course, dissatisfaction activities lead 
toward open conflict, but general dissatisfaction also' grows -from more narrow, 
conflicts when those conflicts become^ notable an^d public. Informed competi- 

^tion or issue responsiveness appear as mechanisms of citizen influence as 
conflict builds or. subsides. * , 

Citizen influence is most apparent when it occurs as issitev responsive- 
ness.. There is organized activity to watch, and issue-related ab^yjity ^Vs 
within it a feedback mechanism that constantly reminds- the partici-pants of / 
their achievements— or lack of them. Thus, one would think that issue 
responsiveness structures, engineered by interest groups, -would have great 

'^tability once Established, but to pur surprise we. found tji^ the issue 
re^spohsiv^ness model of * influence ^was imstable." Indeed, ail 'three^ models are 
unstable. . ' - " * / . * ^ * 

Informed ' competi tion, 'unstable- becaus? continued citizen participation 
is not an integral part of the general cultur9/' of ^melirican education w As we . 

^have • suggested elsewhere in this report, a continued obligation %o participate 
is not gerierally felt by^Si^ns not holding formal office in organizat^-ons.' ' 
In addition, 'there Is great competition fot thae. 'Parents in particulajt; 

■(■■■■'■■'■ 



' have aVreiativeiy short—in terms of otganizatiohal funcUoning-^interest span. 
Even.4iscbunting the possibility of family dissolution, physical relocation 
•in. 'urban American affects approximately 20 percsnfof rfehe families in a giver. 
_year. ' if a- permanent structure i-s f orme^--one- with the eafmarks of 'a conti- ■ 
nuing^ organization—then that organization .is faced with the 'problems of 
access and of accommodating itself to outsiders. Sooner or lateri and probably 
sooner,, the structure formed to provide parent input ^^r^be challencjed by ' ' ' 
alternative viewpoints witht the -parent 'i^^iaatioh facing problems of djLs- 
satisfacjiion with the current leadership. '-The .other possibility is that the 
"competition" aspect of informed competition- is l«st, that parents become • 
highly -socialized to their new_«>les/ as has frequently been alleged in. ' 
conventional parent-tocher ^h>es of organizations. 

Issue responsiveness , is unstable because, . inevitably one , way or. artother-, " 
most issues, are aiiswered. « Organizations, that fprm. f'pr the purpose of achiev- 
ing a. particular goal are frequently pe*rpetuat»d by finding finother worthy. 
go|lj However, loose ad hoc organizations seldom reform- in exactly the same 
way: New coali-tions are formed,; ^d new -per^ns are activated. Our field 
research suggests that issue ^responsiveness may continue for several year's as . 
the dominant way in which parenj:; ' citizen ._|nd other types of demands ^e 
manifested, but this dominance eventually ends due to probleiiis^of resource 
scarcity- or with -the legitimac)^ of ..the current leadership. The resourcje- I ' 
question is the most straightf orward. It t^kes pla6^iien there ai?e not ' enough 
slack res^ources in the organi^ati*^ to satisfy the -"dif ferent issue contenders . 
wiJJiin the group, thus meaning. that there will iSe ^additional m'ember? where 
issues are not resolved in theiir favor. The- organization Is simply unable to 
meet all the claims upon it. ' • - ' 

Ihe inevitable displeasure with i#Suie responsi^^eness produces a transfer 
to the dissatisfaction mpdel. Ventually, 'the current leadership, which~~is 
unable, to honor. all the' cl^aims upon' it,, comes under attack ii^self. Th|n, one 
«iree^cpdfses is~foliowed^and each of the three, courses pauses an end to 
the dissatisfaction model of particip^ation and a fetu^n to one of the other 
twD.models. Following 'thg first course, the current leade^ghip.may find itself 




able* to negotJ.ate a compromise agreement tAt reduces dissatisfaction. The 

dissatisfied come to believe that the g:chool cannot honor all their wishes, 

and their expectations are recjuced. This course was widely followed in Cali- ' 

fomia school districts following the passage pT^ Proposition 13/ and it ^ ' ' 

^ happened in .Illinois N^chool districts followixig the defeat of a tax pverride ' , ' 

election. Second, the attempt to oust the existing leadership can be unsuccess- 

. ful*and the resofirces of the dissatisfied ^re spent, at least fpr a time. 

\ * . * * 

Third, the* attempt to oust the existing leadership can.be successful. A new 

leadership is installed, ''and, in addition to the honeymoorr period usually - ' 

accorded .to new leide^rship, dissatisfaction activity abates because th^ source > 

of the dissatisfaction has been removed. The presence ^t>^ the common enemy ^ 

is 'tfte only factor driving the varJNDUs participants, and, indeed,- activating j • 

them in the first place. ^ , 

Policies of -Influence and ^Participation ' * , — , 

The major problem in in^^-luence is that a wider -recognition that various 

means exist for reaching a wpfking equity between citizens,' teachers and the 

school executive, must be achieved. The existence of alternative p^ths to 

^ influence is typically not recognized in the literj^ture or in^ specific 

policies. As a result, policymakers who attemp^"^ induce citizen influence - 

in the schools through the sole use' of informed competition are often frustra-* * 

ted when they find low levelp of sustained. participation on which informed 

competitiai. rests. If influence was the- clear objective instead of partici- 

patibh, training and orgaiTizing'^'citizens could be directed % toward making 

choices among the ^different modes of influence. As the citizens in our study 

districts showed us they were already doing, policy cind practice would be 

cUrected toward using the cprre.ct resources to gain influence within each 

model. * ^ ^ . ' , . . , 

Unequitable school dist;ricts where, there exist no model or bpmbination of . 

^^^dels of citizen influence will, still, remain* Intraci:able public tyrannies, which 

systematically exclude or discriminate among their constituents, are trouble- ' 

,3Qme particuJLarly because they do not appear to be changed by informed competi- • 

• — s - ^ ^ - . 

tion policies. Parent councils and Title I committees are ^co-opted, public 
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hearing mechanisms go unused or are dominated by/the existing elite, 'citizen, 
^^issues are never carried into administrative ^cils and are not" found in 
, labor relations either.- x'he development of issue responsive mechanisms, 
iJicluding parent unions, takes a considerable period of time or requires a 
catalyzing event such as a teachers' strike! Ukewise, the' growth of -flis- . - 
satisfaction is quite gradual. All of which means that, in the short run, . 
the interests of a substan-tial minority can go ui^heeded and unsatisfied. 

Utiis dissatisfaction" can iead to exitf Vie are finding that it is only 
partly t'rue^ that there is no ability to exit from a public school /^ystem. \ 
Private sch^ool enrollments are up. There is reason to believe that public 
, school enrollments are somewhat overstated. Ihe extent to which students 
themselves have abandoned education is understated". More students would leave 
public schools if the financial means were available.' Although neither the 
Federal tax crfedi^^^ nor the various voucher plans have achieved strong 
political support, ther^ is n*o reason to believe, that the ideas are ^ead.!^ 

• It can reasonably "be Expected that public policy choices will appear between' 
the public support of education through finances and the operation of scho61s-/ 

_^s,pufclic bodies. 

A second form o£ leaving, or exiting, educational i^titutions is more * 
subtle, caiildren are nol%7ithdravm. from schools, but ratk^-r the belief grows 

• that schools are not places where important life chances are detemlined.. What 
•follows is -a withdrawal of expect^ions and ^ growth of what we call "genera- - 
lized non-support." Education continues to be important to its users, but it 

The most extensive study of citizen^.participation in education has been 
undertaken by the Institute for Responsive Education. -Eheir findings are 
available m-a number of. reports, the principal ones being: Don Davies, et al ' 
Overvxew of the Status of Xitizen iParticipatio n and Grassroots Perspectives- ' 
Diverse Forms of Participation (Boston: Institute f or Responsive Education ," ' 

'23 ' '** * 

r.^ 1°"" ^^3^""^"^ favoring vouchers:. John E. Coons and Stephen D. Sugarman,' 
Pr^Mfor^L^r^s:; 1^1)"^^ ^^-^^J,^^' The university 
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lacks the general social priority. This is particularly the case in school 
districts with, declining enrollments and settings where families with scfjool 
age children constitute a minority of households in the community. This is 
the case in seven of our eight study districts. 

School systems, and school employees, badly need, generalized support. 
•Biey exist only through 'the continued be lief that schools are doing a good 
job and that employees 'are- acting either in the public interest or in legiti- 
mate private interest. This requirement presents school labor, relations with 
a serious overload problem. Histor*?SSLly, labor relations is seen as a. 
legitimized system of self-interest. Particularistic self-interest^ong 
school teachers is not an adequate political base. Generally, the activities 
of parent and citizen groups and of the electorate appear to ik suggesting 
. that teacher unions use their organizations to support the "commonweal 

interests of education, including efficiency interests; or at least that 
. unisons join' in supporting special -pafent and citizen interests. 

ColiecJ:ive bargaining, the dominant tool bf itoerican labor relations, id 
riot well suited 'to broad participation, it is 'doubtful whether unions could 
achieve public participation if they wanted to.' It is also questionable 
whether widespread, public participation would yield much support for schools 
or ^|iether the effect would be to yield greater factional fights.' The probl^ 
^for unions is to deyelop ways of „ accommodating parent and citizen interest and 



legitimating the school's role 
role in the community. 



and parents' role iig^ education and the citizen's 
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Oiarles T. Kerchner is Assistant Professor of Education and Public "Policy 

> 

at the Claremont Graduate-^School^ Claremcait, Calif omia. He has written 
extensively about collective- bargaining and is a contributing;^ author to 
TfeacherS/ Onions^ an<^ Collective Bargaining i n Public Education (McCutchen 
Publishing^ 1$80).. ' 

• Douglas Mitchell is- Associate Professor of Education at the University 
of California, Riverside. His prior work includes research on ^citizen parti- 
cipation through the National Coinmittee for Citizens <in Education and the 
co-editorship, of Public Testimony on Public Schools '(Mcfcutci^n Publishing, 
1975). ' ^ ' . ~ , 

Mitchell and Kerchner, who servexi as Project Director, have just completed 
an extensive study of the impacts' pf collective beirgaining in education. The 
first report of their research appears under the title, "The Impact of Col- 
lective Bargaining on School Management 'ajid Polidy," in the February 19IB1 
issue of Ihe American Journal 'of Education . 

Gabrielle Pryor is a student at the Claremont Graduate School and'Wayne 
Erck is -a dofctoral candidate at the University o^ Illinois, -Urbana. 
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ABOUT IHE INSTITUTE FOR RESPONSIVE EDUCATIO^^ * • . . • ' 

^ 'The Institute for tesponsive Education .(IPE) is a private, non-profit 
national research^ policy analysis and te;hnical assistance organization with \ 
an eight-year/hi^ry of conduct4ng studies on and disseminating information 
about ^Gn^ity involvement in school decisipnm^king. Although private and 
independent, IPE, is housed at Boston University, where its President and 
founder, Don Davie's, formerly Deputy .Commissioner in the United" States Office 
of Education, is now Professor in the School "of Education. 

Founded on the premises that citizen participation is an ess^ential ingre- 
dient in school improveWnt and that, citizens' access to information is ind is- 
pensable for effective participation, IRE has, throughout its eight-year 
history, produced more than 25 reports inclu4ing. field-research monographs, 
bibliographies and literature reviews, and translations of complex, educational 
issues into popular .form. 

TSB Reports are y'et another series of p4lica*i<,ns that have arisen from ' 
continuing ire efforts to better understand ^d assist "citizen pa^icipation 
■in educational decisionmaking and to disseminate this" information and experi- 
ence to citizens, educators policymakers. . . ' • 

IRE hai been involved' in other faoets of citiz4n participation which.- 
include school-community ■ councils, citizen rbles in educational collective' 
bargaining, -Federal and state policies affecting citizen participation," 'the 
role 'Of citizen-initiated organizations, declining enrollment," ^d citizen 
^action research for school improvement. " " ^ : ■ 

. in all of its work, JLBE-et^esses a combination of ^tudy and action whidh ^ 
makes for richer and more useful research and for action that has a solid basi 
of data and experience. Hence, i^^T -addition to conducting studies Mnd. producing 
.reports aimed primarily at policymakers, 'ire has continued tdcollect and dis- 



seminate ^teriais for comm-inity groups an'd citizens Interested in'' school 
decisionmaking. To this end,. IRE houses an ongoing clearinghouse of information 
for citizens and publishes a national newsletter,' Citizen. Actdon in Edt^.t^nn, 
Through this clearinghouse, ire addresses cc^munity-based edut^ation needs by " • 
the continual collection of reports, studies ^6 handbooks, the publication* of 



packets and resource guides, and^^whefJever possible, the disseminatiorw of 
information in response to phone calls, and written requests/ With a subscrip- 
tion, list of nearly 24,000, Citizen Action in Edupation reports on qurrent ^ 
developments and mociels in' the field of citizen participation in educational 
decisionmaking, ^ ^ * * , 

In order to expand the clearinghouse and its utility, we openly invite 
-more • materials oh citizen participation- This wiil assist us in our efforts 
to provide more specific inforoation to groups and individuals requesting 
assistance- Please send materials and ideas to: 



Ross Zerchykov 

National Clearingho'ose on Citizen Participation 

, in the Schools 
Instatute for Pesppnsive Educatipn 
6b5 Commonwealth Avenue — 
Boston, tossachusetts 02215 
(617) 353-3309 
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